about. He had escaped from England after quite mad
adventures, for he possessed many of his father's charming
eccentricities* Now, as the Villiers always did when they
could find no other mischief, he was taking up debauchery
in a serious way. Charles was glad to accompany him. The
French thought their conduct contemptible, for the young
men did not confine their amusements to their own rank,
but the Prince of Wales was not easily affected by the
opinion of others.

He could find no better occupation than dissipation
even when the news came that his father had fallen into
the hands of his bitterest enemies* The Scots in England,
with whom the King had taken refuge, were eager to get
home to deal with c< that perjured villain and excommuni-
cate traytor, James Graham/' This man, better known out
of Scotland as the Marquis of Montrose, had been accom-
plishing miracles for the Stuart cause in the Highlands.
With a starving little army of wild clansmen backed by a
band of Irish regulars, this genius for irregular warfare
had almost conquered the country. Every covenanting,
canting, rebellious nobleman of Scotland placed the pun-
ishment of James Graham above all other vengeful ambi-
tions* Even had it not been for him, there was nothing to
keep the Scots in England. The King was helpless; the new
masters of the country had signed Scotland's Solemn
League and Covenant by which the Kirk's religion was se-
cured; the invaders could hope only for their wages. Par-
liament sent them the back pay owing to the army, and the
Scots quietly marched home, leaving their King to what-
ever fate his English subjects might consider fitting.

In Paris a howl of protest arose from the refugees. The
cavaliers cried that the coward Scots had sold their master
for silver. Not since Judas, they declared, had there been